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"Was Alexander ever favored more?
Each man I wish for meets me at my door.
And should I ask for passage through the sea,
The sea 1 doubt not would retire for me.'1
But Alexander himself m his epistles mentions nothing1 unusual
in this at all, but says he went from Phaselis, and passed through
what they call the Ladders. At Phaselis he stayed some time, and
finding the statue of Theodectes, who was a native of this town and
was now dead, erected in the market-place, after he had supped, hav-
ing drunk pretty plentifully, he went and danced about it, and
crowned it with garlands, honoring not ungracefully, in his sport, the
memory of a philosopher whose conversation he had formerly en-
joyed when he was Aristotle's scholar.
Then he subdued the Pisidians who made head against him, and
conquered the Phrygians, at whose chief city, Gordium, which is said
to be the seat of the ancient Midas, he saw the famous chariot
fastened with cords made of the rind of the cornel-tree, which whoso-
ever should untie, the inhabitants had a tradition, that for him was
reserved the empire of the world. Most authors tell the story that
Alexander finding himself unable to untie the knot, the ends of which
were secretly twisted round and folded up within it, cut it asunder
with his sword. But Aristobulus tells us it was easy for him to undo
it, by only pulling the pin out of the pole, to which the yoke was
tied, and afterwards drawing off the yoke itself from below. From
hence he advanced into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, both which
countries he soon reduced to obedience, and then hearing of the death
of Memnon, the best comander Darius had upon the sea-coasts, who,
if he had lived, might, it was supposed, have put many impediments
and difficulties in the way of the progress of his arms, he was the
rather encouraged to carry the war into the upper provinces of Asia.
Darius was by this time upon his march from Susa, very confident,
not only in the number of his men, which amounted to six hundred
thousand, but likewise in a dream, which the Persian soothsayers
interpreted rather in flattery to him than according to the natural
probability. He dreamed that he saw the Macedonian phalanx all
on fire, and Alexander waiting on him, clad in the same dress which
he himself had been used to wear when he was courier to the late
king; after which, going into the temple of Belus, he vanished out
of his sight. The dream would appear to have supernaturally sig-
nified to htm the illustrious actions the Macedonians were to per-
form, and that as he, from a courier's place, had risen to the throne,
so Alexander should come to be master of Asia, and not long surviv-
ing his conquests, conclude his life with glory. Darius's confidence in-
creased the more, because Alexander spent so much time in Cilicia,